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ABSTRACT 

This booklet shows the continuity, from 1619 to the 
present, of movements in the education of black people in the United 
States. Material presented in the booklet is aimed at increasing 
understanding and stimulating efforts to reach a just solution in the 
struggle for school integration and equality of opportunity. Chapters 
focus on: the African heritage of the black people; three of their 
early traditions; impact of the American Revolution; the ideal of 
school integration; the effect of the Civil War; post-Civil War 
education; the opinions of Booker T. Washington and W.E.B. DuBois; 
neglect in twentieth century school integration; and, the effect of 
federal intervention and community control. Extensive references are 
provided. (DM) 
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FOREWORD 

This booklet shows the continuity, from 1619 to the present, of movements in (he edu- 
cation of black people in the United States. Today, new ideas on this subject are being 
developed and new viewpoints espoused, but their roots are deep. The special position of 
black people in the United States is not new, nor are the questions with which this position 
confronts the educational institution. For 350 years, there have been white Americans who 
opposed, with whatever degree and kind of force they found necessary, both integration and 
equality of opportunity. They have unequivocally opposed black self-determination. Like 
the other institutions of our nation, the schools have been battlegrounds in the struggle 
between this opposition and the demand of black people, supported by other white Ameri- 
cans, to be treated as equals. The struggle is far from over, and everyone participates in it, 
whether he wants to or not. This booklet, by providing information about the course of 
this contest as fought in the schools, can increase understanding and stimulate efforts to 
reach a just solution. 

The materials which form the basis of the booklet, as well as of the filmstrip and 
printed display available on the same topic, were collected and organized by Tinsley 
Spraggins, U.S. Office of Education, in a private capacity. Dr. Spraggins donated the 
materials to the Center for Human Relations of the National Education Association. No 
official support or endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education is intended or inferred. 
Valuable assistance in the development of the booklet, filmstrip, and display was given by 
Center Director Samuel B. Ethridge and Rosena J. Willis, assistant director. Charles Wesley, 
executive director of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, and Willie 
Miles, the administrative assistant, provided extensive informational resources. The technical 
writing, design, and production of the series were carried out by the Publications Division 
of the National Education Association. 
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THE AFRICAN HERITAGE 

A fricans first came to the English colonies of the New World in 1619. They came in- 
/ \ voluntarily, sold by chips’ captains to work out their freedom as indentured ser- 
JL jL. vants. Behind them, in West Africa, they left a civilization that a generation 
before had spread in plenty across an area larger than Western Europe. Ravaged by 
Moroccans in 1591, the empire of Songhay never recovered its prosperity and dominion, 
although it continued to profit from the trans-Saharan trade in salt and gold. Finally, in the 
1890's, the major cities of Timbuktu and Gao fell to the French. 

Though the future of Songhay was to be calm, its past was a succession of triumphant 
rulers and brilliant cultures. The West African empire of Ghana is first mentioned by Arab 
sources in 800 A.D.; after four centuries of dominance, its position passed to the empire 
of Mali. It was under the rule of this empire that Timbuktu and Gao achieved the promi- 
nence as intellectual centers of the Moslem world that they were to maintain for 300 years. 
The Sankore mosque, built by the Mali ruler Mansa Kankan Musa in the fourteenth century, 
remained the focal point of the Timbuktu community of learning after the rule of Mali was 
replaced by that of Songhay. 

Askia Mohammed Tour£, who ruled Songhay from 1493 to 1512, established a system 
of schools throughout his empire. The University of Sankore attracted students not only 
from the Moslem world, but from more distant countries in Europe and Asia, to study law, 
literature, history, and medicine. Moslem medical skill was famed throughout medieval 
Europe; that its renown was justified is shown by Es Sadi's report of a successful cataract 
operation performed in Timbuktu in the sixteenth century. The literature available to the 
scholars of Timbuktu included not only Arabic classical end contemporary works, but 
Greek and Latin literature, including Plato and Aristotle. 
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THREE EARLY TRADITIONS 



Ithough the Moroccan invasion of 1591 did not succeed in establishing dominion over 
Songhay, it did signal the end of its glory and the beginning of quiet centuries. 
JL Jl The placid mercantile existence of seventeenth-century Songhay, however, was 
infinitely preferable to the lot of the West Africans who were transported to North America. 
Few in numbers — only 2,000 as late as 1670 — the Africans were at first a welcome source 
of labor in the English colonies. Those who worked out their freedom could become inde- 
pendent craftsmen, tradesmen, or landowners. What prejudices they suffered from were 
biases of class, not race. As labor became more plentiful, however, and the survival of the 
colonies was assured, black people were no longer allowed to work out their freedom. In 
the quarter-century following 1660, Negro servitude was made life servitude, and the child 
of a slave mother was legally born a slave. 






Brepklm the Spirit 

Africans brought to North America as slaves were provided, first of all, an education 
in servility. They were trained by slave breakers, who set out systematically, through well- i 
planned physical and psychological means, to destroy their self-tespcct and accustom them \ 
to obey without question. Seasoned and trusted slaves taught them a form of English — J 

enough to understand commands and prohibitions — and such skills as were needed to work I 

in the fields. They were given new names. 

The Church as Teacher 

The slaveowners considered Christianity a means of encouraging their slam to be 
humble and obedient. In consequence, religious education, often including instruction in 
reading to enable the converts to study the Bible, was commonly provided the Africans. 
Because those who learned to read English could read anything in English, and because , 
the Bible could be interpreted as a declaration of the brotherhood of all men, it rapidly I 
became apparent that teaching the oppressed to read was risky at best and possibly I 
explosive. | 
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In spite or because of this realization, various churches took steps to provide reli- 
gious and reading instruction. In 1701, the Church of England organized the Society for 
the Propagation of the Go.pel in Foreign Parts, whose aim was to bring the heathens of 
the New World — both blacks and Indians — Christianity. The teachers in the Society’s 
schools in Charleston and in Savannah and elsewhere in Georgia were instructed to teach 
Scripture, reading, and catechism. The Society tried the use of black teachers and evidently 
found them satisfactory — in 1741, it purchased two slaves, Harry and Andrew, whom it 
trained for three years and then placed in its Charleston school, where they taught for 
20 years. 

An affluent Presbyterian, Hugh Bryan, opened a school for Charleston Negroes in 1740, 
and by 1755 the Presbyterians were operating schools for slaves in Virginia. As an experi- 
ment in the extent to which the Africans could profit from education, North Carolina 
Presbyterians sent John Chavis, a Negro, to Princeton. Afttr some j irs as a Presbyterian 
minister, he opened a school in the South which was attended by many future white leaders 
in politics and government. Prevented from integrating his classes, he taught free Negroes 
in the evenings until it was made illegal to do so. 

A third church group, the Society of Friends, taught black people In the North as well 
as the South. In Philadelphia, Benjamin Franklin and physician Benjamin Rush were 
among leading Quakers who advocated educating Negroes. In 1770 Anthony Bcnezet, also 
a Quaker, opened a school for black people. As president of the Abolitionist Society, 
Franklin opened a school in 1774. In addition to the free Negroes of the North, Virginia 
slaves benefited from the schools established by the Quakers, who were constant opponents 
of the “peculiar institution" of slavery. The Friends taught not only reading and writing, 
but the dignity of the individual — that cvety man contains the “inner light” of Ood. By 
1808, the Friends had created a system whereby, under trustees, education was followed by 
manumission. 

An Emphasis on the Practical 

Some slaveowners not only considered carefully selected religious instruction helpful 
in shaping the characters of their chattels, but found it profitable to invest in occupational 
training for them. Slaves were taught to perform any task on the plantation, from con- 
struction trades and millinery to steam-fitting and veterinary services. A highly skilled slave 
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not only could save his master the expense of hiring a craftsman, but also could be hired 
out io work for others and thus add to his master’s income. He would also, of course, bring 
a higher price when sold. 

These two patterns of education for black Americans — instruction by religious groups 
and emphasis on occupational training — have persisted from the seventeenth century until 
today. As late as 1965, schools ow.,cd and maintained by the United Presbyterian Church 
educated more than half the students in Wilcox County, part of Alabama’s Black Belt, 1 
and in many large cities “vocational'’ curriculums at the high school level are predominantly 
Negro in clientele. 

Two revolutions in the eighteenth century contributed further to American traditions 
regarding the education of black people. 
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REVOLUTIONARY IMPACTS 

T he development of the principles of the Rights of Man which preceded the American 
Revolution of 1776 affected the ideas that many thinking people, both black and 
white, held about the position of the Negro in America and consequently about his 
education. Jefferson’s attempt to condemn the slave trade in the Declaration of Indepen* 
dence was thwarted by the strong opposition of some delegates to the Congress. Eleven 
years later, the Constitution, in apportioning representation, counted each slave as three- 
fifths of a man. Although he was 60 percent "represented,” the slave had no ballot with 
which to choose a representative. Nevertheless, after the British forces in the Revolution 
promised freedom to any stave who would join them, the Continental Army allowed slaves 
to enlist, and many won their freedom by fighting. Thousands of slaves were freed by owners 
intoxicated by their first taste of political liberty — either at once, or by testamentary provi- 
sion. The authors of the Constitution, evidently of procrastinating persuasion, provided that 
the slave trade must cease in 1 807, after a 20-year interval. Many states abolished slavery — 

Vermont in 1777, Massachusetts and New Hampshire in 1783, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island in 1784, and New Jersey in 1804. Pennsylvania began gradual emancipation in 
1780. New York in 1799. All the slaves ip these two states were legally free by 1827. 

During this blossoming of the Rights of Man, black Am^rioans began their tradition 
of efforts to secure education for their people. Prince Hall was a Boston property owner 
who had immigrated from Barbados. A veteran of the War of Independence, he recognized 
the importance of education in winning and exercising freedom. In 1787 he petitioned 
the City of Boston to provide black children the common school education available to 
whites. » 

Other Negroes took the more direct course of providing schools themselves. One such 
school was opened by free black men in Charleston in 1 790. Another was built by three 
men — George Bell, Nicholas Franklin, and Moses Liverpool — in Washington in 1807. 

Richard Allen and Absalom Jones opened schools in Philadelphia. 

As early as 1704, Elias Neau, a Frenchman, opened a school for slaves in New York. 

After the Revolution, individuM white Americans joined together in benevolent or aboli- 
tionist societies and opened schools for their black countrymen. In 1787 the New York 
Manumission Society established the New York African Free School, and by 1824, when 
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they were taken over by the New York City Public School System, there were seven such 
schools. The first free public schools in New York, they educated such famous black 
Americans as actor Ira Aldridge. 

Fear and Repression 

Many of the paths followed by black education were selected during the Revolutionary 
and early Federal periods; another revolution gave force to another direction in white 
America’s treatment of her black inhabitants. In 1791, the black men of Haiti under 
Toussaint L’Ouverture overthrew their French masters; by 1804, they had created an 
independent nation. The number of free Negroes had been swelled by the War of Inde- 
pendence and the force of its rationale; the invention of the cotton gin in 1793 produced 
a demand for more and more slaves to grow the cotton. With Haiti, a black nation, before 
their eyes, white Americans trembled and took steps to protect themselves. The long slow 
work of oppression, begun in Colonial times and never wholly abandoned, gathered strength 
as the nineteenth century opened. 

In every period some slaves, particularly those who worked in houses rather than in 
t^e fields, received academic education from members of their owners* families. As slaves 
grew more numerous and revolt followed revolt, however, more and more slave states 
declared it illegal to teach slaves to read and write. That the laws were “necessary” is 
shown by the stories of two insurrectionaries and an abolitionist, all of whom were aided 
by the access literacy gave them to the documents of liberty. 

• Planning a rebellion in Charleston in 1822, Denmark Vesey, a Negro carpenter who 
had bought his freedom, gathered around him others who could read and study the 
great Congressional debates surrounding passage of the Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

• Frederick Douglass was given the groundwork of his career as an abolitionist speaker 
and writer when his master's wife began teaching him to read. Her husband stopped 
her, saying, “Learning will spoil the best nigger in the world. If he learns to read the 
Bible, it will forever unfit him to be a slave.” Douglass thereupon persuaded white 
playmates to help him learn to read and write. He bought a copy of The Columbian 
Orator and studied speeches on liberty by Pitt, Fox, and Burke. When he was 21, 
he escaped to New England; he devoted nearly six decades to promoting emancipation 
and civil rights. 
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• Nat Turner, a literate slave preacher, led a bloody insurrection in Southampton County, 
Virginia, in which 59 whites were killed. The rebellion took place in 1831, two years 
after the publication of David Walker's Appeal . “The Indians,” wrote Walker, if 
enslaved by the planters “would not rest day or night, they would be up all times of 
night, cutting their cruel throats. . . . Look upon your mother, wife, and children, and 
answer Cod Almighty; and believe this, that it is no more harm for you to kill a man, 
who is trying to kill you, than it is for you to take a drink of water when thirsty.” 2 
For two years the South had been living in fear of a slave rebellion, and Nat Turner 
provided it. From then on, prohibitions against the education of Negroes became more 
common and more commonly enforced. 

Some people — among them Paul Cuffee, a black shipowner of Massachusetts — felt that 
free Negroes should be returned to Africa to found colonies. This idea was bitverly 
denounced by other black leaders, who considered themselves Americans, and only about 
15,000 Negroes emigrated in all. The idea did provide an impetus to schooling for Negroes, 
however. The aim of the African Education Society, founded in 1829 by Congressmen and 
citizens of the District of Columbia, was to give Negroes sufficient training in agriculture, 
crafts, and academic subjects to enable them to succeed as African colonists. 

Efforts to educate black people for life here in the United States also continued, but 
they were subject to bitter physical and legal attacks. In 1833, Prudence Crandall, who 
operated a boarding school for girls in Canterbury, Connecticut, admitted a Negro girl, 
Sarah Harris. White parents quickly withdrew their daughters from her school, and she 
began keeping school especially for black girls, who came from Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia. Local tradesmen refused to sell her supplies, and her fellow citizens insulted 
her and her students in the streets, set fire to her school, and threw manure in her well. A 
vagrancy law was invoked against her students, who were subject to a penalty of 10 lashes 
each but were given bail by abolitionists. The state of Connecticut passed a law forbidding 
the keeping of a boarding school without the consent of the local government, and Prudence 
Crandall was arrested and convicted. Bailed out and assisted by leading abolitionists, Mips 
C randall appealed the case to the highest state court. When her conviction was overthrown 
on a technicality, a mob of citizens attacked her school and endangered the Lives of her 
students. Prudence Crandall then closed her school and left Connecticut. 

Schools for black children continued to open, however, in spite of all discouragements. 
In 1842, Samuel Emlen, a Quaker philanthropist from New Jersey, and Augustus Wattles, 
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an agent of the American Anti-Slavery Society, opened Emlen Institute for Negro and 
Indian boys in Mercer County, Ohio, The school, which taught agriculture and skilled 
crafts, was moved in 1858 to Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

Black men also continued to provide their people with education. In 1844, the Ohio 
Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church founded the Union Literary 
Institute in Columbus, Ohio. This school eventually developed into Wilberforce University. 
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THE IDEAL OF INTEGRATION 

I n 1849, Benjamin F. Roberts filed a desegregation suit in Boston on behalf of his five- 
year-old daughter Sarah, under the equal education act of 1845. Like white children, 
Negro children had been provided schools for half a century, although the black 
schools were not part of the regular common school system and black parents had to pay 
extra taxes. A petition to integrate the common schools was rejected by the Primary School 
Committee in 1846. Sarah Roberts three times applied for admission to a white school 
that was nearer her home than the colored school. Three times she was denied “on the 
ground of her being a colored person.” The attorneys for the plaintiff were Robert Morris, 
Boston’s most prominent black lawyer, and Charles Sumner, who was to lead the fight for 
civil rights legislation in the Senate during the Civil War and Reconstruction. Setting out 
to disprove “the pretension that any exclusion or discrimination founded on race or color 
can be consistent with Equal Rights,” Sumner foreshadowed the Supreme Court desegrega- 
tion decision of 1954 when he argued that — 

the matters taught in the two schools may be precisely the same, but a school exclusively devoted to 
one class must differ essentially in spirit and character from that Common School known to the law, 
where all classes meet together in Equality. It is a mockery to call it an equivalent .... 

. . . compulsory segregation from the mass of citizens is of itself an Inequality which we 
condemn. It is a vestige of ancient intolerance directed against a despised people . 3 

As for the white children, “their characters are debased, and they become less fit for the 
duties of citizenship.” In 1850, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of the Supreme Judicial Court 
responded in his decision, “This prejudice, if it exists, is not created by law, and probably j 
cannot be changed by law.” Sarah Roberts’ suit was denied. In 1855, however, the i 
Massachusetts legislature passed a law forbidding distinction of race, color, or religion in 
public school admission. 

The education of black Americans, segregated though it was, continued. Most Northern 
cities and large towns had schools for Negroes, although these were subject to occasional 
violence. Even in the South, some brave teachers defied the laws. For example, Miss 
Deaveaux, a black woman, opened a school for slaves in Savannah which was still in 
operation at the time of the Civil War. In 1858, Mary Price left Ohio to open a school for 
Negroes in New Orleans. It was not until the Civil War, however, that schools for black 
people became common in the slave states. 
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UNDER UNION GUNS 



s soon as Northern troops entered Southern territory, fugitive slaves began to arrive 
JL\ in their camps. Opinions about what to do with them were divided: Some generals 
JL jL. favored turning them away, and some thought they should be returned to their 
masters. Benjamin Butler, occupying Fortress Monroe, Virginia, pointed out their potential 
usefulness to the Confederacy if they were returned; they were, he said, obviously contraband 
of war, and he took them in gladly. 

The former slaves were in desperate need of food, shelter, and clothing; they were also 
eager to obtain an education as soon as possible. The Union Army was soon administering 
schools. In the autumn of 1861, Major-General John G. Wool established a school for 
contrabands, to be administered by the American Missionary Association, at Fortress 
Monroe, near Hampton. The school, which eventually became Hampton Institute, was 
taught by a black woman, Mrs. Mary S. Peake. Later that year, Union troops occupied the 
country around Hilton Head Island on- the Georgia-South Carolina border, and within two 
months a school for freedmen had opened in Beaufort, South Carolina. A Sunday and day 
school was opened in late January 1862; three teachers came to Hilton Head to open 
schools in February; and 52 teachers, missionaries, and superintendents arrived in Port 
Royal on March 3. 

Throughout the North, societies to promote the welfare of freedmen quickly formed. 
They sent south a flow of aid for feeding, clothing, and housing the former slaves, and they 
sent teachers, books, and resources to support schools for both adults and children. Notable 
among them were the American Missionary Association, the Home Mission Society of the 
Baptist Church, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Local benevolent societies for freedmen’s aid were formed in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati during the early part of the war. 

Educational provisions for the freedmen grew more highly organized as time passed. 
In 1863 Major-General Nathaniel P. Banks established a system of common schools in 
Louisiana to ensure freedmen an education. The system was administered by a school 
board which was empowered to levy taxes for its support; the school was free to its students. 

Schooling took place not only within, but along, the Union lines. Headstrong generals, 
ignoring federal policy, had organized three Negro fighting units in 1862. In 1863, the 
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pressure of Confederate victories forced the government to permit general recruitment of 
black men. By the following year, the Christian Commission was maintaining 50 teachers 
in the Union armies, and most of their students were black. Regimental chaplains also 
taught the black troops. By the end of the war, 20,000 soldiers had been taught to read, 
and more were learning. Five hundred seventy-five schools had been established. Although 
they were scattered through 14 states, half of them were concentrated in Louisiana, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. They employed 1,171 teachers and enrolled 71,779 students, of whom 
most, but not all, were black. 




